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it was respectful. Certainly it was superficial and without much 
comprehension, especially in connection with Theorem 25. The first 
of the two errors I have mentioned shows his lack of understanding 
of the details of Lobatchevsky's geometry, but it is not so serious 
because it led him merely to some remarks about a "bent plane." 
The second error is more serious because it led him to the conclusion 
that Lobatchevsky's geometry is self-contradictory and that "we find 
Lobatchevsky hitting upon the right and sufficient way of proving 
the parallel postulate of Euclid." 

The Monist is devoted to the philosophy of science, and articles 
on Non-Euclidean Geometry are certainly not out of place in its 
pages. A good paper on the subject or its philosophic import may 
be written by one who is not an expert mathematician, but it seems 
to me that such a paper should be carefully read by an expert 
mathematician before publication, so that errors due to the author's 
lack of knowledge of the technique of the mathematics involved 
may be eliminated. Certainly this should be done when an author 
thinks he has found a fallacy in a doctrine accepted as sound by 
mathematicians the world over. 

W. H. Bussey. 

University of Minnesota. 

PROFESSOR LOVEJOY ON "DER VORCHRISTLICHE 

JESUS." 

The following reply to Professor Lovejoy's criticism was prom- 
ised in a footnote for the January number of The Monist and was 
in fact written out in full nearly two weeks before October 29, 
1908, when I sailed for Chile. But as the protracted absence from 
the United States that followed rendered it quite impossible either to 
give the paper final revision or for me to see the proofs, if it should 
be issued in January, it seemed best to hold it back for the present 
number. The occasion for any rejoinder whatever is supplied not 
by the argumentative appeal of the review, which may be safely left 
to the judgment of readers of the book, but by its strictures upon 
the author's treatment of authorities, especially of Hippolytus. 

Imprimis, let me thank Professor Lovejoy for the general man- 
ner of his review. While not exposing fully the argumentative 
nerve of the work in hand, he seems really to have intended to get 
at the heart of the matter, and his statement of the main drift of 
the essays calls for acknowledgement. Moreover, he has not shrunk 
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from making certain concessions, which seem to be far-reaching, 
however restricted they may have been in the purpose of the re- 
viewer. 

I. It is particularly in dealing with Hippolytus that Professor 
Love joy's criticism calls for comment. He has, in fact, in terms 
doubtless meant to be as delicate as possible, charged upon me un- 
fairness in citation. He quotes from p. 123 that Hippolytus "de- 
clares repeatedly that the Naassenes were the first of the heretical 
sects, from whom all the others afterwards known as Gnostics de- 
rived (Ref. V. 6, 10, 11)." "We may quite definitely conclude, 
therefore, in agreement with Hippolytus, that Naassenism was an- 
tecedent to Christianity, that it flourished before the Cross was 
preached, and that the later forms of Gnosticism were its offspring" 
(p. 124). 

To these sentences, thinks Professor Love joy, the readers of 
Hippolytus will "revert with some astonishment." First, he denies 
that H. in the "passages cited makes any such statement as that 
ascribed to him, about the descent of all other Gnostic doctrines 
from Naassenism" ; secondly, he declares that "H. in plain terms 
describes the Naassenes as Christians. They are classified as a 
"heresy" ; they taught that the archetypal Man "descended in one 
man, Jesus, who was born of Mary" (V, 6) ; they traced their doc- 
trine "through Mariamne to James, the brother of the Lord" — which, 
of course, shows them not only Christian but also, at earliest, of 
the first or second generation after the Apostles. Dr. Smith's 
omission to mention any of these statements of H., and his citing 
of that authority as a witness in favor of a view of the date of the 
Naassenes which the very same chapters of the Refutatio categor- 
ically contradict — this is a thing so amazing that it is difficult to 
comment upon it with propriety." In a word, the gravamen of his 
charge is that the author has suppressed statements of H. that show 
precisely the opposite of what the author ascribes to H. 

Let us see. It may not be necessary to weary the reader with 
citation, but in any case the matter is too serious to pass over 
lightly. 

Does H. declare repeatedly that the Naasseni were the first 
Gnostics? Book V of the Refutatio opens thus: "The following 
are the contents of the fifth book of the Refutation of all Heresies : 
What the assertions are of the Naasseni who style themselves Gnos- 
tics." It is not here said of the following Peratae, Sethians, Jus- 
tinians, that they called themselves Gnostics, but only of the Naas- 
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seni. To my mind there is here a general identification of Naassenes 
and Gnostics, stated almost as clearly as Hippolytus states anything. 
Again H. proposes here (and the sentiment is repeated in VI, 6 
and X, 9), "to begin from those that have dared to celebrate a 
serpent, the author of the error (rbv <ura>v t?)s irAanjs ytvouevov 5<j>lv 
vfivelv) . . . .The priests then and champions of the system (Soy/tai-os) 
have been first those surnamed Naasseni (irpu>Toi 01 oni<\ij0eVT« Naa<r- 
orjvoi.), in the Hebrew tongue so named — for the serpent (6 o<£«) is 
called Naas." The decisive adjective first is seemingly unobserved 
by Professor Lovejoy,* who remarks queerly that the phrase "after- 
wards called themselves Gnostics" "does not imply that they were 
the only or the first heretics who did so." Apparently in eagerness 
to convict the author of misstatement, Professor Lovejoy seems to 
overlook logical pitfalls. If the Naassenes were not the first Gnos- 
tics, then the latter must be even older than the author maintains, 
which would strengthen the general position of his book perceptibly. 
These Naassenes who called themselves Gnostics were the first in 
championship of the dogma (Gnosticism). If this does not mean 
that they were the first Gnostics, what does it mean? And if they 
were not the first, who pray were the first? And who were the 
others, if they were not the only? H. continues: "Afterwards they 
surnamed themselves Gnostics, declaring they alone knew the depths." 
There is no hint that they took the name Gnostics from any others ; 
they surnamed themselves so for a specific reason: they nicknamed 
themselves Knozvers, because they alone did know. The only fair 
understanding of such words is that the surname Gnostics originated 
with these Naassenes ; in the absence of any counter-indication, we 
must affirm as much. H. proceeds : "From whom many having parted 
off multifariously constituted the heresy, though essentially one, in 
different dogmas detailing the same things, as the discussion as it 
advances shall prove." From this passage, in connection with others 
similar, I have inferred that H. would represent the Naassenes, sur- 
named Gnostics, as the first Gnostics, from whom all other Gnostics 
sprung, the heresy having parted into many subdivisions. Is not the 
inference fair? Professor Lovejoy holds that it refers "merely to 
the diverse subdivisions of the Ophite Sect." But Ophite Sect means 
Ophites, and this is merely the Greek for Naassenes (6<f>is = naas, 
says H.), and this was the earlier name for such as "surnamed 

♦But not by Mansel, e. g., who repeatedly speaks of these sectaries as 
"first," "earliest Gnostics." "The Naassenes, the earliest sect according to 
the arrangement of H., are spoken of by him as the first body who assumed 
the name of Gnostics" {Gnostic Heresies, 7, 95, 104). 
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themselves Gnostics." That my interpretation was not forced, but 
perfectly natural, is made clear by the remark of Dr. Salmond in a 
footnote to his translation of H. : "yiww, — a term often alluded 
to by St. John, and which gives its name "Gnosticism" to the 
various forms of the Ophitic heresy." The position of the great 
English scholar, who certainly has no bias in favor of Der vorchrist- 
liche Jesus, seems to agree precisely with the position which Professor 
Love joy so criticises — and yet seems to adopt as his own! 

Further on (V, 8) H. designates these same Naassenes out- 
right as "the Gnostics": "Following these and the like, the most 
marvelous Gnostics, inventors of a new grammatic art " 

Again, in quoting the Naassene Parable of the Sower : "That is, 
he says, none becomes a hearer of these mysteries except only the 
gnostici perfecti (ol yvo><7Tixol reXuoi)." 

Again, (V, n): "These (the foregoing) doctrines, then, the 
Naasseni attempt to establish, naming themselves Gnostics. But 
since the error is many-headed and diversified, as in truth the hydra 
that history tells of, when at one blow, wielding the wand of truth, 
we have struck off the heads of this (heresy) by means of refuta- 
tion, we shall exterminate the whole monster. For neither do the 
remaining heresies show off much different from this, being mu- 
tually connected in spirit of error. But since, altering the words 
and the names of the Serpent (ttyoos), they wished there to be many 
heads of the Serpent, neither so shall we fail to refute them as they 
will." So closes H. his 38-page long treatment of the Naasseni. 
The extreme length of this treatment, greater than is given any 
other single heresy, shows clearly their decisive importance in his 
eyes. Playing on the terms Naas and Ophis, he likens this Naas- 
seni sm (Ophism) to a Hydra, he seems to identify it with Gnosti- 
cism, he thinks that in beheading it he has beheaded all heresies, 
since the rest (al Xoiwal) are held together (with it) in spirit of 
error ; he does not regard the rest as really worth while ; nevertheless 
(dXA'), since they are heads of the same Serpent (that is, outgrowths 
of the same Naassenism — Ophism), he will smite them also one by 
one, and this he straightway proceeds to do in the remainder of his 
work. If not then quite as plain as day, it is at least as plain as 
anything in the Refutatio, that H. regards his task as in principle 
fulfilled with the slaughter of the Hydra or Serpent of Naassenism ; 
but to make assurance double sure he will thrice slay the slain, he will 
smite to death through his following pages every form of the many- 
headed monster. The simile is faulty, but the meaning is clear. 
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Manifestly H. must and does regard these "remaining heresies" as 
second in importance and still more in time. The multifission of the 
Hydra must follow and could not precede the Hydra itself. It is 
evident beyond argument that H. regards these "other heresies" as 
later and as offshoots of primitive Naassenism. He does not in- 
deed say "all other heresies," but he does say "the remaining her- 
esies." The meaning is the same. H. is speaking of a class of 
things, and a single class, and the "all" was not necessary. He was 
not careful to guard against quibbling that he could not anticipate. 
This use of the article in a universal sense is regular in Greek. 
Euclid does not say "All parallelograms on equal bases and between 
the same parallels are equal to one another" but "the parallelograms" 
(ra wapaXXrjXoypaix/m) ; so in the famous 47th it is not "in all" but 
"In the right-angled triangles" (h> rols 6p0. rpiy.) The case is not 
different in English; says the master logician, W. Stanley Jevons 
(Elementary Lessons in Logic, p. 65) "I shall frequently use propo- 
sitions in the indefinite form as examples, on the understanding that 
where no sign of quantity appears, the universal quantity is to be 
assumed. It is probable that wherever a term is used alone, it ought 
to be interpreted as meaning the whole of its class." Such is plainly 
the necessary interpretation here ; for if not all forms of Gnosticism 
be derived from this primitive (in H's estimation), then he must 
have supposed some other independent primitive. But is there the 
slightest shred of evidence that he ever assumed two original sources 
of Gnosticism? Or that there ever was any other than the one 
Ophitic source? Entia non multiplicanda sunt praeter necessitatem. 
This razor of Occam shears off any other stem until its necessity is 
proved, and no proof has ever been attempted. What form of 
Gnosticism was there that could not be traced back to Naassenism, 
in H's conception? What Dr. Salmond thought of the matter ap- 
pears clearly in the heading he has given to this chapter VI : "The 
Ophites the Grand Source of Heresy," and again to chapter I, Book 
VI: "The Ophites the Progenitors of Subsequent Heresies." 

I should here remark that in my original thought only the first 
part of Professor Lovejoy's quotation, was intended as a declaration 
of H., "That the Naassenes were the first of the heretical sects" ; the 
following clause, "from whom etc. derived," was intended merely 
as my own inference gathering up the diffuse and disconnected de- 
liverances of H. into a single statement. The reader now has the 
facts sufficiently presented, and in view of them I maintain with 
added emphasis that the natural and hardly avoidable inference from 
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the words of H. is that he regarded all "the other heresies" or forms 
of Gnosticism as diversifications of primitive Naassenism. Possibly 
the language of the text may sound a little dogmatic, but the explana- 
tion is easy to find, by glancing at the opposite page, 122, where it 
is stated that unfortunately it was not possible to go into details at 
that point, but that only the general lines of the argument could be 
laid down. In fact, the detailed treatment of the whole testimony 
of H. has for some years lain in my desk in manuscript, waiting 
upon a similar treatment of Irenaeus, not yet completed, the two 
to be published together. Pages 122-4 merely resumed under heads 
A, B, C, D in briefest terms some main results of that study. But 
even as it stands there is naught to retract. The statement of the 
text is borne out by comparison of all the pertinent passages in H. 

Of itself the criticism of Professor Lovejoy may not seem to 
call for so much attention ; but it may be properly used as an occa- 
sion to set an important matter in clearer relief. 

However, it is not this quotation that most moves the amaze- 
ment of Professor Lovejoy, not to say his virtuous indignation. It 
is the alleged suppression of the alleged counter-testimony of H., 
that the Naassenes were at the earliest post-apostolic. Now if the 
pages in question had professed to give full discussion of the matter, 
this "omission" might justly have excited more than marvel. In 
fact, however, they profess no such thing; they give intentionally 
no discussion at all but merely state certain results to which the 
writer had been led by a minute study, yet unpublished. Now these 
results were all that the pages professed to state ; the minute investi- 
gation is a large part of a volume yet in manuscript. In that volume 
the reader will find a discussion of the passages referred to by Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy — a discussion almost painfully minute. The results 
stated on page 123 are not in the least affected by the passages in 
question. They hold firmly in spite of those passages. Such being 
the case, I felt and still feel myself justified in stating the results 
arrived at, without any mention of passages that do not really in- 
validate those results. In such a summary statement of conclusions 
it would be out of place to refer to objections that do not really 
hold. Their "omission" does not imply that such objections can not 
be made, but only that in the opinion of the writer they can be satis- 
factorily answered. In the present case the passages were not 
quoted, because they appeared trivial. My critic may hold that so 
far from being trivial they are weighty and even decisive. The 
reader may judge. Professor Lovejoy says: "H. in plain terms 
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describes the Naassenes as Christians." He does indeed quote a 
Naassene writer as saying: "And of all men we Christians alone 
are those who in the third gate celebrate the mystery etc." (V, 9). 
But what of it ? When the Naassenes assumed this name is not said, 
not hinted, neither do we know how old is the name itself. It may 
very well be pre-Christian. There is in fact a double reference in 
the word Christian, to which I had never supposed it would be 
necessary to advert, namely a chronological and a dogmatic ref- 
erence. Chronologically Christian refers definitely to the year 1 of 
our era and later; before the beginning of that year, everything 
was pre-Christian. Dogmatically it refers to the general thought- 
content of the propaganda that has spread over Europe and America. 
This Christian content, I contend, was in large measure pre-Christian 
in time. The Naassenes might have called themselves Christians 
before A. D. I, though I by no means affirm that they did so 
"Christians" (i. e., Christ-servants) may have been one of their later 
names. 

Professor Lovejoy continues: "They are classified as a 'her- 
esy.' " This has no significance, no evidential value. "Heresy" 
simply meant sect, school, set of philosophic or religious principles, 
and there is no reason for supposing that heterodoxy must be later 
than orthodoxy. In my judgment the heresies were not in general 
deviations from existent orthodoxy; on the contrary, they were 
more ancient forms of faith, which orthodoxy had outgrown and 
left behind ; just as errors in syntax and pronunciation are very often 
only elder correct forms of speech, which the language has at last 
rejected. 

Professor Lovejoy again : "They traced their doctrine "through 
Mariamne to James, the brother of the Lord" — which of course, 
shows them not only Christian but also at earliest of the first or 
second generation after the Apostles." "H. plainly and consistently 
describes them as a late first-century or second-century school." In- 
deed! So then they were at earliest near the beginning of the 
second century ! It is hard not to smile at the naivete of these deliv- 
erances. Of Mariamne we know little or nought. Origen indeed 
speaks of the followers of this shadowy character as mentioned by 
Celsus, but himself had met none of them (C. C. V. 62). But "James, 
the brother of the Lord"! Here Professor Lovejoy assumes the 
whole point in controversy. If James was really the flesh-and-blood 
"brother of the Lord" (i. e., of Jesus), then the book reviewed was 
not worth reviewing. But can it be that any one really attaches 
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weight to this expression, even when strengthened by the prefix 
"twin"? Least of all men does Professor Lovejoy need to be taught 
about kinship in the Orient. Who can forget the answer of this same 
"Jesus" to the question "Who are my brethren"? How "looking 
round on them which sat round about him, he saith, Behold, my 
mother and my brethren ! For whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother." It would be hard 
to imagine a passage more thoroughly in accord with the contentions 
of the work reviewed. In Matt, xxviii. 10 the same Jesus says 
"Fear not; go, announce to my brothers." And in John xx. 17 "Go 
to my brothers and say to them," clearly meaning disciples. Jerome 
understood the matter better, for he says, commenting on Gal. i. 19, 
"James was called the brother of the Lord because of hi? great char- 
acter, his incomparable faith, and his extraordinary wisdom." The 
Epistle attributed to James shows not the faintest trace of blood 
kinship with Jesus, in fact nowhere suggests the New Testament 
story, but expounds solely the philosophical morality of the Disper- 
sion. As well might one think of Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius as 
of its author as consanguineous with Jesus. The phrase "Brothers 
of the Lord" seems to be merely one of a score of names borne by 
groups of early propagandists. As such a class name it appears in 
1 Cor. ix. 5, "The Apostles and the Brethren of the Lord and Ke- 
phas." We need not then "strike out" anything "from Hippolytus's 
text"; these "numerous passages" are not "unfavorable to the the- 
ory of a pre-Christian Jesus." But even if they were, what would 
it signify ? Simply that H. himself did not embrace that theory, that 
he occupied the modern standpoint of Professor Lovejoy. And 
doubtless he did. Like Epiphanius and all the heresiographers he 
was an Old Catholic and held fast to the view established against 
the "heretics" in the second century and prevalent to-day. Even 
had he explicitly declared the Naassenes were post-Christian in 
origin, it would not matter; for he would merely have been ex- 
pressing what must have been his faith, whether with or without 
evidence, whether consistent or inconsistent with acknowledged facts. 
The truth is, all the heresiologues are special pleaders. They had 
to make out a certain case against the "heresies" ; they had to post- 
date them, in order to uphold their dogmas. It made no difference 
that unmanageable facts embarrassed their faith; the more intract- 
able the fact, the more steadfast their faith; with Tertullian they 
cried out, "I believe it, because it is impossible." Hence the delib- 
erate statements of these excellent men regarding heresiarchs and 
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their dates count but for very little, being divided by such a large 
factor of prejudice. All the more heavy do their unthoughted 
statements fall into the scale. Their unmeditated words are also un- 
medicated. It is these we are to heed most closely, from these we 
must draw out the implications of which the authors were uncon- 
scious. It was Thenius (I believe) who shrewdly said of a datum 
given by Josephus: "This statement appears to have been made in- 
cautiously ; we may therefore accept it as correct." Professor Love- 
joy smiles at "the humorous idea of a conspiracy of silence about 
the Nasaraioi" ; but why should such a conspiracy be more unlikely 
in the third century than in the twentieth? It would imply only 
a general motive operating on the writers: a bewilderment as to 
how to deal with these ancients, — a bewilderment manifest enough 
among moderns also. 

Now let us see how the whole representation of H. impresses 
a competent English specialist certainly orthodox enough to please 
Professor Lovejoy. Speaking of Hippolytus on Justinus, Dr. Sal- 
mond says : "What H. here states respecting Justinus is quite new. 
No mention occurs of this heretic in ecclesiastical history. It is 
evident, however, that, like Simon Magus, he was contemporary 
with St. Peter and St. Paul [an elder contemporary according to 
Acts viii. 9, — W. B. S.] Justinus, however, and the Ophitic sect 
to which he belonged, are assigned by H. and Irenaeus a prior posi- 
tion as regards the order of their appearance to the system of Simon, 
or its offshoot Valentinianism. The Ophites engrafted Phrygian 
Judaism, and the Valentinians Gentilism, upon Christianity ; the for- 
mer not rejecting the speculations and mysteries of Asiatic paganism, 
and the latter availing themselves of the cabbalistic corruptions of 
Judaism. The Judaistic element soon became prominent in succes- 
sive phases of Valentinianism, which produced a fusion of the sects 
of the old Gnostics and of Simon. Hippolytus, however, now places 
the Ophitic sect before us prior to its amalgamation with Valen- 
tinianism. Here, for the first time, we have an authentic delinea- 
tion of the primitive Ophites. This is of great value." We need 
not accept all that Dr. Salmond here says. Some of his construc- 
tions may be faulty; the important fact is that he states unequivo- 
cally that Justinus was contemporary with St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and that Hippolytus and Irenaeus assign him a "position prior to the 
system of Simon," himself prior to the preaching of Peter (Acts 
viii. 9). Here then Dr. Salmond ranges himself squarely against 
Professor L. in the matter under debate. What Dr. Salmond 
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neglects to state is that H. writing of Justinus declares that "all 
these style themselves Gnostics in the peculiar sense that they alone 
have drunk down the marvelous Gnosis of the Perfect and the 
Good." Here then was a Gnostic prior (according to H.) to Simon 
Magus (who was at the latest contemporary with Sts. Peter and 
Paul), hence in the first half of the first century; moreover he was 
an Ophite, a Gnostic, full-fledged. Moreover he is placed by this 
same H. after the Sethians, and these after the Peratae, and all 
these after the Naassenes, the Ophites proper, the first who sur- 
named themselves Gnostics. These latter facts are no less impor- 
tant, indeed far more important, than the ones that Dr. Salmond 
emphasizes, which by themselves are enough to upset Professor 
Lovejoy's contention completely. 

If then I am at all capable of comprehending chronological com- 
binations, I must hold unshaken the positions of Der vorchristliche 
Jesus with regard to H. It should be added that the chronological 
order given by H. is fully confirmed by analysis of the various doc- 
trines, that of the Naasseni showing itself to be obviously the most 
primitive. No one, however, would insist upon the particular order 
of the middle terms, Peratae, Sethians, Justinians, who may well 
have been nearly contemporary. 

II. With regard to the testimony of Epiphanius it seems suffi- 
cient merely to refer to the passages quoted in full in Der vorchrist- 
liche Jesus, as a correction of the representations of the review. The 
reader may judge for himself. So far as the general opinion of 
reviews would seem to go, there is but one escape from the con- 
clusions of the text : to deny outright that Epiphanius knew what he 
was talking about. The desperation of this last resort needs no com- 
ment. 

III. With regard to aviarrifu and draoraerw Professor Lovejoy is 
at pains to show that the former is used classically to mean "restore 
to life." 

"Thou say"st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way." 

The same is distinctly recognized in Der vorchristliche Jesus. 
The passages referred to by Professor Lovejoy (I. 24, 550-551), 
Agam. 1361, Electra, 139) were not mentioned, nor Eur. H. F. 719, 
more apposite though uncited by Steph. or L. and S., because the dis- 
cussion was not about aviorqiu but about dvacn-curis. It was not ques- 
tioned that "raise up" might be applied to the dead, indeed such 
an occasional use seems almost inevitable; not quite so, however, 
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the use of "raising up" as the technical term for resurrection from 
the dead, though this sense was also admitted as "perhaps known 
from the earliest times." In fact the actuality of the double use 
was well-nigh essential to the argument of the text. The verses, 
Is. xxvi. 14 and Job. xiv. 12, mentioned "as pertinent passages our 
author likewise neglects to quote," are caught by Professor Love- 
joy in a net as fine-meshed as a Pasteur filter. "Dead, they shall 
not live; shades, they shall not rise" (Is. xxvi. 14) : "So man lieth 
down and riseth not" (Job xiv. 12). Such a use of the Kal future 
of qum in the commonest sense of rise up was surely not under 
consideration. That the rising is from the couch of death, is given 
only by the context. The passages have no logical pertinence. If 
such must be cited, what can be omitted? 

Professor Lovejoy thinks the linguistic argument wholly with- 
out valuable results, in striking contrast with a pre-eminent Biblical 
scholar in England, who declares that "though exceptions may be 
taken to some details of the argument, a prima facie case is certainly 
made out." Perhaps it may be well to recall the logical movement, 
which can hardly be detected in Professor Lovejoy 's comments. 
The reader will find the situation summed up on pp. 81-82: The 
preachers in Acts use uniformly terms that might indeed mean 
resurrection (from the dead), but to their hearers at least meant 
much more naturally and familiarly quite another thing, namely, 
establishment. They spoke in the same breath of "raising up David" 
and "raising up Jesus." It would be strange if under the supposed 
conditions they indulged in an unnecessary pun. They also cer- 
tainly spoke of this "raising up of Jesus" (Acts iii. 22, 26 ; xiii. 33) 
in the sense of establishment; strange that they should also use it 
then originally in a sense entirely different. Also the text criticism 
shows that the phrase "from the dead" is in many cases loose and 
uncertain and bears strong internal marks of being an insertion. — 
But this linguistic argument does not stand alone. It is confirmed 
by the second half of the essay, which even critics who reject the 
first half find very significant. The argument must be judged as 
a unit. In fact, the whole argument of the book is cumulative. It 
must be answered, if at all, in its entirety, not merely in this or that 
detail. 

IV. The case of Apollos has proved a veritable crux to the 
critics of Der vorchristliche Jesus. Nearly every one adventures 
a solution of the difficulty, no two the same solution, and no solu- 
tion at all acceptable. Loisy, in reviewing Der vorchristliche Jesus, 
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concedes the inadequacy of all solutions and admits (il faut ad- 
mettre) that the primitive preaching must have taken place under 
forms more various and conditions more complicated than hitherto 
supposed. This concession seems to me to go very far, much beyond 
what Loisy intended. Clemen takes the bull by the horns, frankly 
declaring that the author of Acts must have erred. Soltau admits 
that the reference in to. irtpl rov 'l-qaov must be to the cult (Religions- 
anschauung) and not to the historic content of the life of Jesus 
Into this list of warring explanations Professor Lovejoy's may enter 
with the rest. To my mind it goes far aside into irrelevant matters, 
leaving the knot of the difficulty untouched. It is at best what a 
chemist might call a 2% solution. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that the argument of the book 
cannot be judged save by the laws of cumulative evidence. It is the 
whole body of facts adduced that must be adjusted into some self- 
consistent scheme of interpretation. We must restore in thought 
the unity and coherence that undoubtedly bound them together orig- 
inally. Nor let any one imagine, as does Professor Lovejoy appar- 
ently, that practically the whole body of evidence thus far accumu- 
lated or at least the most important elements have been presented 
in Der vorchristliche Jesus. That work was in fact a reconnoissance 
in force. The mass of evidential matter already gathered is three 
or four times as great and in my judgment has independently even 
greater demonstrative power. Of course, the examination is not 
yet complete ; in the nature of the case it cannot be completed, but 
it seems to have gone far enough even now to indicate clearly that 
(to quote a distinguished British scholar and philosopher) this new 
"conception of the Origines of Christianity is in the main on right 
lines." 

William Benjamin Smith. 

Tulane University, New Orleans. 



THE FUTURE OF ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES. 

I am somewhat at a loss to understand why any Monist does 
not readily grasp the idea of an auxiliary international language, 
for I read: 

"Monism is a unitary conception of the world. The world 
must be conceived as one inseparable and indivisible entirety. It 
admits of a constantly increasing realization and of a future per- 
fection. The monistic idea of a unitary conception of the world 



